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THE   BLUE   SHIP 

Do  you  remember  an  Inn, 
Miranda  ? 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 

I.— ON  THE  DOWNS  :   EVENING 

*'  EACH  year  when  you  come  back  again,"  she  said, 
"  I  wonder  whether  you'll  be  good  at  last ; 
Whether  those  foolish  notions  in  your  head 
May  have  been  buried  with  the  year  just  past. 
No  ?    Stubborn  you.    But  why  persist,  my  friend  ? 
Our  comradeship  has  meant  so  much  to  me, 
Why  risk  what  now  may  bring  it  to  an  end, 
For  something  that  can  never,  never  be  ? 
We've  had  such  pleasant   times,    since   we  were 

small : 

Ridden  so  many  miles  across  these  Downs  ; 
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Come  in  so  late  for  tea,  or  not  at  all 

Till  supper-time,  and  supped  on  elders'  frowns — 

I  did  at  least :  you  always  rushed  off  home 

And  basely  left  me  to  a  dreaded  fate  : 

Your  horse  was  '  rather  hot '  (one  fleck  of  foam 

Was  ample  proof) — so  sorry — couldn't  wait ! 

— You  were  a  dear  in  those  days.    Later,  too  : 

When  you  came  back  for  holidays,  and  brought  me 

Contraband  books,  and  lectured  me,  and  taught 

me 

Numberless  things,  and  several  of  them  true. 
And  even  condescended  to  express, 
One  night  when  you'd  been  captured  for  a  dance, 
Your  high  approval  of  my  party-dress — 
I  still  can  see  your  grudging-cordial  glance  ! 
And  you  were  good  when  first  you  went  to  sea  : 
I  loved  the  letters  that  you  wrote  me  then, 
About  your  ship,  strange  countries,  and  strange 

men  ; 

You  still  were  as  I'd  always  have  you  be  : 
My  best  and  oldest  and  most  trusted  friend, 
With  whom  I  felt,  as  never  else,  at  ease, 
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From  whom  I  had  so  little  to  defend.  .  .  . 
Will  you  not  give  this  back,  if  I  say  '  please  '  ? 


"  How  can  I  give  you  what  I  haven't  got  ? 
But  I'll  do  this  :  I'll  be  what  you  call  good 
Now  for  a  while,  and  not  profane  this  spot 
With  mortal  woes.  ...  I  think  that  long  high 

wood 

Standing  against  the  sky — the  one  that  crowns 
The.  crest  above  those  swelling  slopes  of  turf — 
Looks  much  as  if  the  rolling  of  the  Downs 
Broke  in  a  mile-long  line  of  dark  green  surf. 
No  wonder  that  they  call  the  round  bare  hill 
Beyond,  a  beacon.  .  .  .  Now  the  sunset  throws 
Shadows  across  those  hollow  coombs,  that  fill 
With  purple  dusk  so  early.  ...  I  suppose 
That  I  am  being,  now,  as  good  as  gold  ? 
Of  course  I  am  ;  and  what  is  more,  sincere. 
But  while  I'm  talking  virtuously  here, 
Time    passes,    and     some    day    we'll    both    be 

old. 
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Life  will  be  lonely  then,  and  grim,  and  cold. 
You  need  not  smile  so  mockingly,  my  dear — 


"  I've  told  you  not  to  call  me  that.' 


"  Be  still. 
Time  passes " 


"  You're  profaning  Winden  Hill 
With  mortal  woes  again.    You  cannot  keep 
Your  word  for  half  a  minute.    Feeble  soul. 
I  am  astounded  that  you  do  not  weep 
For  shame  at  such  sad  weakness." 


"  On  the  whole, 

I  must  confess,  I  am  astounded  too. 
You  would  be  kinder,  dear,  if  you  but  knew 
How  desperately  hard  tears  come  to  men  ; 
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How  often  I  have  tramped  a  whole  watch  through 

— Along  the  bridge,  and  turn,  and  back  again — 

With  something  in  my  heart  that  seemed  to  press 

Almost  to  bursting  tears,  and  never  quite ; 

A  weight  of  leaden,  helpless,  black  distress, 

Black  as  the  overclouded  tropic  night, 

And  longer,  since  no  dawn  would  bring  me  light." 


Poor  boy.' 


"  Yes.  .  .  .  Could  you  spare  him,  please,  a  kiss  ? 
He'd  thank  you  kindly,  ever  so  politely  ; 
Even  forgive  your  bringing  him  to  this, 
And  bear  his  lessened  poverty  more  lightly." 


"  Oh,  would  he  ?    Why,  last  year  when  he  was  here 

He  had  one,  didn't  he  ?  and  it  has  done 

More  harm  than  good — that  much  is  very  clear." 


THE  BLUE  SHIP 

"  That  was  because  you  only  gave  me  one. 
And  waited,  even  so,  until  the  day, 
The  minute,  I  was  leaving.  .  .  .  Never  mind  : 
You  will  be  sorry,  when  I've  gone  away 
For  good  and  all,  that  you  were  so  unkind." 


"  I'm  sorry  now.    I  hate  it.    But  it's  you 

Who  force  me  to  it.  ...  Tell  me,  is  it  true, 

Or  only  joking,  what  you  said  just  now — 

Going  away  for  good  ?  .  .  .  No  answer  ?    Well, 

I  cannot  make  you,  if  you  will  not  tell. 

You    look,    with    that    black    scowl    upon    your 

brow, 

Awfully  fierce.    If  you  should  go  away 
Like  that,  I  might  then  give — but  no, 
Forgive  me,  I  am  fooling.  .  .  .  When  you  go, 
Tell  me,  and  I'll  be  glad,  for  your  own  sake, 
If  that's  the  only  way  for  you  to  break 
This  evil  spell.    It's  better,  I  believe, 
For  you,  of  your  free  will,  to  make  an  end, 
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If  it  has  come  to  that.    But  I  shall  grieve 

— Yes,  very  much — and  miss  you  too,  my  friend." 


I  didn't  really  say  that  I  was  going.' 


"  You  looked  it." 


"  Is  it  then  so  easy,  knowing 
Just  what  I  think  ?  " 


"  Yes,  when  you  look  like  that, 
Your  eyes  say  plainly  what  is  in  your  mind. 
At  other  times  you  make  me  feel  as  blind, 
Trying  to  read  your  thoughts,  as  any  bat." 


"  Well  then — it's  true.    But  I  would  rather  talk 
About  it  all  to-morrow.  ...  It  will  soon 
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Be  dark  along  this  hillside.    Come,  let's  walk 
Up  to  the  top.  and  watch  the  rising  moon." 


The  moon  came  sailing 
From  out  the  unseen  East ; 

The  sea-wind,  failing, 
Blew  slow  and  soft,  and  ceased. 

The  silver  blessing 
Of  moonlight  touched  the  Downs, 

Magic,  caressing, 
Cooling  their  warm  and  tawny  sunset- browns. 

The  dew  was  falling 
On  scented  thirsty  grass  ; 

The  plovers  calling 
Like  souls  that  wail  and  pass. 

In  the  wooded  hollow 
Nightingales  tuned  their  throats 

For  the  songs  to  follow, 

With  tentative  trills  and  low  pure  fluted  notes. 
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The  night  with  its  boundless 
Mysterious  power  to  still 

All  grief,  laid  its  soundless 
Hand  on  the  two  on  the  hill. 

The  moon  with  its  splendour 
Was  bright  in  their  dreaming  eyes ; 

A  star,  with  a  tender 

Twinkle  of  mirth,  looked  down  from  the  dusky 
skies. 


II 


II.— THE  PATH  THROUGH  THE  BEECHES 

'Twas  she  who  broke  the  silence  :    "  We  shall  be 
Extremely  late  returning." 


"  Thank  the  Lord 

As  there  is  no  one  else  but  you  and  me 
It  doesn't  matter  now.    That  ancient  sword 
Of  Damocles,  your  parents'  high  displeasure, 
Can  hang  no  more  above  the  fall  of  night, 
Curtail  our  walks,  and  spoil  our  jolly  leisure. 
They  ruined  half  our  youth  ;  but  now,  praise  God, 
They  both — and  mine,  good  souls — are  tucked  in 

tight 
Beside  the  parish  church,  beneath  the  sod." 


"  You  brute.    They  weren't  so  bad." 
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"  Oh  weren't  they  though  ? 
However,  I  forgive  them  even  so  : 
They  were  discreet  enough,  at  last,  to  go." 


"  Your  father  would  be  pleased  if  he  could  know 
How  soon  you  sold  your  home  and  went  to  sea 
In  spite  of  his  advice." 


"  Yes,  that  would  he  ! 

But  you — I  don't  suppose  you  think  much  more 
Of  my  sea-going  than  my  father  did  ; 
Only,  you  keep  your  thoughts  more  kindly  hid. 
You  would  have  liked  to  see  me  stay  ashore, 
Go  in  for  politics  or  some  such  bore. 
In  fact,  you  think  me  rather  daft.    Confess  !  " 


"  Well,  if  you  want  to  know  it  badly — yes. 
But  then,  I  don't  believe  I  understand 
A  tenth  of  what  you  think.    I  only  guess, 
13 
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Sometimes,  a  bit.  .  .  .  And  now,  please  take  my 

hand 

And  pull  me  to  my  feet :  we  must  go  back, 
Or  else  you  won't  get  home  at  all  to-night. 
Let's  go  this  way,  and  take  the  bridle-track 
Down  to  the  little  gate  this  side  the  wood. 
I  think  my  dress,  poor  dear,  is  ruined  quite  ; 
We  sat  so  long,  it's  dripping  with  the  dew. 
You  know,  I'm  really  most  divinely  good, 
Doing  such  desperate  things,  and  all  for  you." 


"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.    But  still,  I  must  admit, 

My  charm  explains  it  every  bit  as  well. 

And  then  there's  also  this  (the  truth  to  tell) — 

No  other  woman  is  allowed  to  sit 

Beside  me  on  the  top  of  Winden  Down 

And  mop  the  dew  up  with  her  lovely  gown 


"  My  lord,  with  grateful  and  down-bowed  respect, 
Your  lordship's  servant." 
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"  Splendid.    Quite  correct. 
You  curtsey  like  an  angel.    The  effect 
Is  excellently  graceful,  humble,  sweet. 
Do  it  again." 


"  You  old  presuming  goose. 

You  are  nice,  when  you're  nice.    And  you  repeat 
With  such  unconscious  and  amusing  truth 
Gestures  and  intonations  of  your  youth, 
I'd  almost  say — except  for  the  abuse 
You'd  surely  make  of  it — that  when  I  try 
To  see  what  difference,  as  the  time  goes  by, 

Is  in  you — in  your  own  true  self.  I  mean 

Sometimes  it  really  seems  there  isn't  any  : 
You  just  get  browner,  thinner " 


"  Like  a  penny  ?  " 


-And  yet  remain,  for  all  the  years  between, 


So  laughably  and  lovably  the  same.' 
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"  *  For  all  the  years '  ? — How  old  are  you,  I  wonder? 

We  used  to  be  exactly  of  an  age. 

You're  ninety  now  ?    Just  over  ?    Or  still  under  ? 

Dear  Granny,  still  so  spry,  and  yet  so  sage  !  .  .  . 

Don't  stand  there  gazing,  with  that  silver  flame 

Of  moonlit  laughter  in  your  dancing  eyes, 

Or  you  will  learn  what  you  by  now  should  know —      ?X 

That  I  am  still,  at  thirty,  not  too  wise  !  " 


"  How  can  I  stop  the  moon  from  shining  so  ?  " 

"  Don't  look  at  it.  ...  No  really  you  must  go 
Ahead  of  me  :  do  what  I  bid  you  do. 
Don't  halt  or  wander  to  the  left  or  right. 
Believe  me,  what  I  tell  you  now  is  true  : 
This  path  is  far  too  narrow  for  us  two  .  .  . 
The  widest  would  be  hardly  safe  to-night." 

"  So  sorry,  but  I  cannot  feel  the  fright 
You  seem  to  think  I  ought  to  feel.    However, 
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I  shall  walk  on,  as  primly  as  I  can. 
Excuse  my  back." 


"  All  right.    But  will  you  never 
Perceive  what  bitter  cruelty  it  is 
To  leave,  with  lazy  simple-minded  trust, 
All  care  for  your  protection  to  a  man 
Already  burdened  by  what's  rightly  his  ? 
You  are  as  thoughtless  as  you  are  unjust." 


The  long  white  house  was  sleeping 

At  the  end  of  a  glade. 
One  light,  its  vigil  keeping, 

Their  welcome  made. 


III.— IN  THE  HOUSE  :   MIDNIGHT 

"  Why  do  you  go  to-night  ?    Why  don't  you  stay  ? 
I've  never  asked  you,  but  you  know  you  may. 
I  hate  your  going  all  that  weary  way 
So  late." 


"  It's  not  so  far,  ten  miles  or  so — 
And  when  one's  been  ten  thousand  .  .  ." 


"  That  means  '  no, 
I  take  it  ?  " 


"  I'm  sorry.' 
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"  So  am  I." 

"  Another  cup  of  tea  before  you  go  ?  " 
"  Thank  you,  I'd  love  it." 


"  Meanwhile,  tell  me  why — 
I've  often  asked  :  your  usual  reply 
Has  been  some  pious  nonsense — why  you  stay, 
Whenever  you  come  back,  at  that  old  inn 
Down  in  the  Weald,  so — yes  ! — so  far  away  ?  " 


"  Because — because Look  here,  if  I  begin, 

It  may  be  nearly  dawn  before  I  go. 

I've  often  heard  your  *  What  will  people  say  ? '  " 


"  You  always  answered,  *  Not  a  soul  will  know.' 
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"  How  good  it  is  to  hear  one's  words  come  back, 

Not  like  a  ravening  and  wolfish,  pack, 

Filling  the  air  with  their  demented  yaps, 

But  like  a  troop  of  honest  friendly  chaps 

Who  take  one  by  the  hand  and  laugh  and  say 

'  We'll  do  our  best  to  help  you  on  your  way.' 

And  so  here  goes  : — But  first,  to  be  exact, 

That  inn  is  not,  at  present,  where  I  stay. 

The  good  old  souls  who  keep  it  found  in  fact 

My  visits  rather  troublesome  :   at  night 

I  stayed  out  later  than  they  thought  was  right 

(Your  fault  of  course).    Therefore,  two  years  ago, 

Up  in  the  wood  above  the  inn.  I  built — 

I  don't  know  why — or  rather,  yes,  I  know, 

But  wait — I  built,  no  bigger  than  my  hat, 

A  cottage,  and " 

"  You  never  told  me  that. 
Hence  this  confusion  and  this  air  of  guilt." 

"  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  wait  ?  " 
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"lam— 


I  mean,  am  waiting.' 


"  — Yes.    And  so  ...  oh  damn, 
Where  was  I  ?  " 


You  were  at  '  a  cottage,  and '  " 


*'  Well  then,  a  cottage  in  the  clearing  ;   where 
Those  bushy  little  silver  birches  stand, 
Edging  the  oak-wood,  crowding  all  around 
That  hidden  strip  of  open  grassy  ground — • 
The  most  delicious  lonely  spot.    And  there 
I  stay  now.    They  send  over  from  the  inn, 
And  keep  it  for  me." 


"  When  will  you  begin 
To  tell  me  what  I  asked  two  cups  ago  ?  " 

21 
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"  You're  very  rough  about  it.    Don't  you  know 
How  hard  I'm  trying  ?  " 


"  Poor  ill-treated  man  ! 
You'll  have  to  go  on  trying  none  the  less, 
Or  rather  all  the  more.    A  splendid  plan 
Is  just  to  rush  it  quickly,  and  confess 
Before  you've  time  to  waver." 


"  Oh,  the  deuce  !  " 


"  I  fear  the  deuce  won't  be  the  slightest  use.  .  . 
Ah,  tell  me,  dear." 


"  I  chose  the  place  for  this  : 
Because  the  Blue  Ship  Inn,  the  wood,  the  glade, 
Made  up  the  ever-memorable  scene 
In  which  was  set,  when  we  were  both  eighteen, 
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Our  last  and  worst  and  finest  escapade  ; 
The  scene so  now  you  know." 


" Of  our  first  kiss, 

You  meant  to  add.  ...  I  never  had  such  fun 
On  any  day,  I  think,  as  on  that  one, 
Before  your  troubling  notions  had  begun.  .  .  . 
Am  I  to  see  your  little  house  some  day  ?  " 


"  I'll  answer  that  to-morrow,  if  I  may. 
You're  sleepy." 


"  I  ?  " 


"  Well,  anyway,  good  night.' 


"  You're  going,  really  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 


"  And  that  in  spite 
Of  my  so  kindly  asking  you  to  stay  ?  " 


In  spite  of  that." 


"  You're  very  impolite. 
But  you'll  come  back  to-morrow,  early  ?  " 


"  Noon  ?  " 


"  No,  earlier  than  that ;  in  fact  as  soon 
As  you're  awake.  .  .  .  And  now  I'll  see  you  start 
You'll  find  it  pleasant  driving,  with  this  moon.  .  . 
To-morrow  then  F    Good-bye  !  " 


24 
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"  Good  night,  my  heart.' 


And  as  he  drove,  he  wondered 

"  What  will  the  morrow's  night 
Be  like,  when  it  has  sundered 

Her  beauty  from  my  sight  ? 
For  all  I  know,  for  ever — 

I  shall  not  come  again, 
To  spend  my  best  endeavour 

On  nothing  more  than  pain." 

She — at  her  window  sitting 

With  loosened  hair  that  made 
(The  moonlight  through  it  flitting) 

A  glimmering  cascade — 
Leaned  on  her  elbow,  smiling, 

And  dreaming  of  her  life  : 
"  He's  honest,  he's  beguiling  .  .  . 

I'll  never  be  his  wife. 
At  least,  not  now  .  .  .  To-morrow 

He'll  come  and  say  good-bye. 
25 
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I'm  sorry  for  his  sorrow  : 
He's  not  to  blame,  nor  I. 

To-morrow  he'll  be  swearing 
He'll  never  see  me  more. 

What  dress  shall  I  be  wearing  ? 
He's  sworn  it  twice  before." 


26 


IV.— ABOVE  BARLAVON  HANGER 

Next  day  she  met  him  at  the  lower  gate, 

"  Your  manners,  sir  ! — that  is,  you're  rather  late. 

It  hurts  my  pride  a  lot,  to  have  to  wait." 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence,  with  a  long 

Slow  musing  smile.    "  Your  pride  is  very  strong, 

It  will  recover  soon.    But  I  was  wrong  : 

I  thought  to  be  before  you,  even  so. 

Will  you  forgive  me,  please  ?    And  we  can  go 

At  once." 

"  Go  where  ?  " 


"  A  place  I  know, 

And  you  know  :  by  the  seven  fairy-rings 
Above  B  aria  von  Hanger — up  that  way." 
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THE  BLUE  SHIP 
"  Where  once  you  used  to  dig  for  buried  kings  ? 

"  Yes,  that's  the  place." 


"  Well  then,  what  would  you  say 
If  we  should  take  along  some  picnic  things 
(I'll  see  what  I  can  find)  and  stay  all  day  ?  " 


"  I'd  say  that  your  unseen  but  lovely  wings 
Become  you  well,  you  angel." 


"  Silly  man. 

Now  drive  me  to  the  house  ;   and  if  you  can, 
Talk  only  sense — it's  far  the  better  plan." 


There  where  the  Downs'  escarpment  curves  and 

falls 

Above  the  rolling  plain, 
28 
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He  drove  between  the  overhanging  walls 

Of  deep-sunk  Folly  Lane — 
Close  winding  walls  of  ivy-smothered  chalk, 

Deep-cut  in  Chaucer's  day  ; — 
And  past  the  Puck  Street,  where  hobgoblins  walk, 

And  rabbits  peer  and  play  ; — 
And  past  the  last  high  farm,  and  up  the  steeps — 

The  road  a  soaring  track, 
Where  under  slipping  wheels  the  loose  chalk  leaps, 

And  no  man  dare  look  back. 

Then,  from  the  summit,  suddenly  the  hills 
Rolled  downward  to  the  southward  and  away, 
And  far  below  them,  shimmering,  blue-grey, 

The  Channel  lay. 

And  all  around  them  was  a  wilderness, 
A  lonely  upland,  where  the  scented  thorn 
And  mossy  turf  were  old  before  the  morn 

When  Man  was  born. 

There,  far  and  high,  lies  hid  a  sheltered  place 
On  the  windy  hills, 
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Where  the  hawthorn  draws  apart  from  an  open 
space 

That  the  sweet  thyme  fills. 
And  there  the  fairies  trace  their  perfect  rings  ; 

And  smooth  and  round 
Rise  the  green  tombs  wherein  forgotten  kings 

Lie  sleeping  sound. 

And  there  all  day,  while  the  sun  swung  over  and 
low, 

To  the  plumy  tops 

Of  the  hanging  wood  where  the  highest  branches 
show 

As  the  hillside  drops — 
The  two  were  alone  together  ;  and  time  slipped  by 

Through  the  silent  air 
Where  the  only  sound  was  a  wheeling  lapwing's  cry : 

"  O  look— look  there  !  " 


He  scarcely  spoke  at  all,  but  seemed  to  feel 

A  half-resigned  content,  profound  and  strange.  .  .  . 
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It  made  her  think  of  days  when  sea-fogs  steal 
Up  from  the  Channel  with  a  sudden  change, 
And  turn  the  Downs  to  shadows  cold  and  dim, 
Unreal,  unearthly,  sinister  and  grim.  .  .  . 
So  in  her  mind  a  dark  and  sweeping  fear 
Gave  birth  to  sudden  thoughts,  unreasoned,  new  : 
Was  he,  who  lay  beside  her  there,  so  near 
To  where  she  sat  that,  if  she  wished,  her  hand 
Could  smooth  his  hair  (but  that  would  never  do) — 
Was  he,  that  moment,  changing  ?    Was  it  true 
That  he  was  drifting  out  of  sight  of  land, 
While  she  in  silence  saw  him  go,  and  knew 
That  one  brief  word,  one  slightest  sign  from  her, 
Would  bring  him  back  ?  .  .  .  And  yet  she  could 

not  stir. 

What  was  the  future  ?    What  would  be  her  life  ? 
Was  it  her  destiny,  to  be  his  wife  ?  .  .  . 
So  strong  her  sense  of  cold  foreboding  grew, 
That  she  at  last  looked  up  around  the  sky, 
Into  its  pale  and  dazzling  summer-blue  : 
There  was  no  fog  ;  the  few  white  clouds  were  high  ; 
Her  fears  were  naught.  .  .  .  But  time  was  going  by. 
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He  moved  a  little,  and  she  felt  her  heart 
Leap  as  if  struck.    She  watched  him  idly  part 
The  slender  grass-blades,  pluck  a  tiny  herb 
And    crush    it    for    its    scent. — "  Why    should    I 

start  ?  " 

She  asked  herself ;   and  tried  in  vain  to  curb 
A  rising  blush.    "  Without  a  touch  or  glance, 
How  can  he,  and  so  suddenly,  disturb 
My  thoughts  ?    Perhaps  it's  merely  passing  chance. 
Perhaps  it's  something  else.    Without  a  word — 
With  nothing.  .  .  .  If  he  knew,  he'd  say, 'Absurd.'" 

The  afternoon  had  reached  that  magic  hour 
When  the  declining  sun  looks  back,  and  knows 
The  night  is  near  ;    and  turns  his  strength  and 

power 

Into  a  benediction  :   from  him  flows 
A  light  like  pity  for  the  troubled  fate 
Of  all  the  world — a  kindness,  ere  he  goes. 
Friendly  and  intimate,  that  lifts  the  weight 
From  human  hearts,  or  makes  it  somehow  less — 
The  light  of  an  enchanted  tenderness. 
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And  in  her  heart  she  knew  at  last  that  this, 
This,  was  the  hour  :   and  knew  that  if  she  cried 
"  Forgive  my  cruel  ignorance  and  pride  ! 
Forget  my  foolish  words,  and  take  your  kiss, 
And  take  me  !  " — if  she  said  it.  ...  And  she  tried 
To  form  the  words,  but  could  not.    Then  the  sun 
Sank  low,  beyond  Black  Down,  and  all  the  west 
Burned  under  drifting  clouds  with  purple  flame. 
A  little  while,  and  daylight  would  be  done. 
A  little  while.  ...  If  she  but  spoke  his  name, 
Perhaps  the  gods  would  help  her  to  the  rest. 
And  still  she  waited ;   waited  while  a  fear 
Profound  and  primitive  and  very  near 
The  centre  and  the  root  of  all  her  being, 
Held  her  beyond  all  chance  of  any  freeing, 
Held  her  in  silence.    It  was  not  her  voice 
She  heard  at  last,  but  his  ;   and  his  the  choice  : 


"  I  thought  I  had  a  splendid  speech  to  make, 
Wonderfully  high  and  eloquent  and  stern ; 
I  thought  that,  hearing  it,  your  cheeks  would  burn 
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With  humble  shame  .  .  .  it's  all  a  vast  mistake. 
So  here's  a  plain  poor  statement,  brief  and  true  : 
The  other  day  they  handed  me  a  slip 
Of  paper  saying  that  at  last  I  knew 
Enough  to  be  the  master  of  a  ship. 
Moreover,  since  last  week,  I  own  one  too  : 
She's  mine,  and  I'm  her  captain.    Nothing  much 
To  look  at,  just  a  tramp  ;   but  then,  a  touch 
Of  paint  will  help  her,  and  I  think  she'll  do. 
In  Gravesend  Reach  she's  waiting  for  me  now. 
Starting  at  moonrise,  if  I  drive  all  night, 
I'll  see  her  with  the  sunrise,  from  the  brow 
Above  the  marshes,  when  the  early  light 
Turns  London  River  into — what  you  will. 
And  seeing  her  I'll  see  the  facts  fulfil 
One  dream,  of  two  I  dreamed  :    my  ship  comes 

true. 
That's  more  than  some  men  win.  .  .  .  I'll  paint  her 

blue " 


"  The  Blue  Ship  Inn  ?" 
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" — The  blue  ship,  nothing  more  : 
That's  what  I  have  to  tell  you  now,  before 
The  night  comes  down.  .  .  .  See  how  the  after- 
glow 

Fades  to  pale  steel :  the  Weald  is  dark  below.  .  .  . 
I  promised  to  myself,  long  years  ago, 
That  when  I  had  a  ship,  if  you  were  still 
Repeating  your  same  tiresome  old  '  no,' 
If  yours  was  still,  of  ours,  the  stronger  will, 
I'd  take  it  then  that  paradise  was  barred 
For    good,    and    summon    up    the    strength    to 

say — 

(Damnation,  nothing  else  is  half  so  hard 
For  any  proud  and  stubborn  man) — '  This  day 
I  give  you  up,  and  give  up  hope  as  well.' 
Excuse  heroics,  but — it's  rather  hell. 
I've  been — I  mean,  that's  all  I  had  to  tell. 
Or  no,  one  other  thing  :  you  asked  to  see 
The  little  cottage  in  the  clearing,  near 
The   inn.      But    that,   my   dear,   was    meant    to 

be 

(In  dreams  at  least)  a  place  to  love  you  in, 
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If  you  had  loved  me.    As  it  is,  I  fear 
That  I — as  well — must  answer  with  a  'no.' 
— If  it  were  not  so  foolish,  and  a  sin, 
I'd  burn  it  down  to-night,  before  I  go." 


And  when  he  had  done,  she  was  still, 
But  her  eyes  were  as  tender 

As  eyes  that  are  ready  to  fill 
With  the  tears  of  surrender. 

She  never  had  held  him  so  dear, 
Since  his  love's  first  beginning. 

He  never  before  was  so  near 
To  her  heart  and  its  winning. 

Even  so,  had  he  known  that  at  last 
One  moment  might  gain  him 

His  wish,  there  was  all  that  had  passed 
In  the  years,  to  restrain  him. 

Though  he  lay  so  near  that  his  hand 
Ere  it  moved  had  found  her, 
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Yet  she  seemed  in  a  far-off  land, 
With  a  mist  around  her. 

Then  his  hand,  as  if  drawn  by  a  spell, 

Moved  near  to  a  meeting 
With  silk  where  it  rose  and  fell — 

Where  her  heart  was  beating. 

And  it  poised  there  trembling,  till 

(Like  a  rainbow  scattered) 
The  spell,  at  a  blow  of  his  will, 

Was  bitterly  shattered. 

But  she,  as  a  thrilling  alarm 
With  her  pity  was  blending. 

Had  leaned  to  his  up-raised  arm, 
And  forgot  all  defending. 

And  breathless,  and  reckless  of  harm, 

As  her  body  was  bending, 
Had  felt,  with  the  glow  of  the  charm, 

The  shock  of  its  ending. 
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And  the  moment  was  past,  like  the  years 

That  return  for  no  calling  ; 
And  silent,  unseen  were  her  tears, 

In  the  dusk  that  was  falling. 


THE   TRUE   ROMANCE 

Coldharbour. 

ALL  that  I  know  of  you  is  that  you  wore 

A  light  blue  dress. 
Your  age  fifteen,  perhaps  a  little  more 

(This  is  a  guess). 

I  found  you  on  a  forest  road,  in  pain, 

And  rescued  you  ; 
And  felt  like  Galahad,  and  thought,  "  It's  plain, 

Romance  is  true." 

And  meant  to  read,  while  yet  my  heart  was  stout, 

The  Faerie  Queen, 
To  see  if  Spenser  knew  so  much  about 

A  rescue-scene. 
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I  doubt  if  any  of  the  knights  who  won 

Their  spurs  that  way, 
Found  in  the  doing  even  half  the  fun 

I  did,  that  day 

Because,  not  being  rigidly  encased 

In  frigid  steel, 
The  arms  that  carried  you,  however  chaste, 

Your  charm  could  feel. 

And  I  have  left  the  Faerie  Queen  unread, 

For  it  appears 
Far  better  to  remember,  in  her  stead, 

Your  fifteen  years. 
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IN  England's  Lane,  by  Primrose  Hill, 

One  evening  in  July, 
When  weary  streets  at  last  were  still, 
A  girl  whom  "  fair  "  describes  but  ill 

Came  strolling  by. 

Her  dress  was  white,  her  head  was  bare. 

And  in  the  sunset  light 
Twice  golden  was  her  golden  hair  ; 
She  walked  like  one  who's  well  aware 

Of  beauty's  right. 

Her  strong  and  slender  limbs  were  made 

By  love  to  be  caressed  ; 
The  fingers  of  the  breeze  were  laid 
On  silk  which  now  and  then  betrayed 

Each  rounded  breast. 
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Slow  was  her  gait  and  full  of  grace  ; 

She  held  herself  as  straight 
As  any  nymph  of  Dian's  chase  ; 
Disdain  was  shadowed  in  her  face — 

Disdain  of  Fate. 

I  gazed  on  her  with  all  my  eyes : 

Her  own  were  still  and  blue, 
With  no  resentment,  no  surprise, 
The  merest  hint  of  a  surmise — 

"  He  thinks  so,  too." 

My  thoughts,  before  we  passed  eacrTother, 

Numbered  at  least  a  dozen  : 
Each  one  to  all  the  rest  was  brother, 
Beauty  herself  their  spirit-mother, 

And  love — their  cousin. 

If  I  had  halted  her  and  said, 

With  nothing  hid  or  bated, 
All  that  was  going  through  my  head, 
Would  she  have  laughed  ?    Or  frowned  and  fled  ? 

Or  blushed,  and  waited  ? 
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i 

THERE  was  a  girl  in  Hertford, 

Walking  along  the  street : 
The  cobblestones  in  Hertford 

Were  glad  beneath  her  feet, 
And  said  to  one  another, 

"  For  miles  and  miles  around 
There  cannot  be  so  shapely 

A  foot  upon  the  ground." 

ii 
There  was  a  girl  in  Hertford, 

Walking  along  the  street : 
The  summer  sun  in  Hertford 
Bathed  her  in  glowing  heat, 
And  said,  "  This  light,  this  only, 
Can  make  you  still  more  fair — 
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Can  make  more  bright  the  brightness 
Of  eyes  and  auburn  hair  ; 

And  if  my  shining  tribute 
Were  gold  as  well  as  golden, 

You'd  never  be,  for  riches, 
To  any  man  beholden." 

iii 
There  was  a  girl  in  Hertford, 

Walking  along  the  street : 
The  breeze  that  blew  in  Hertford, 

Bloom-laden,  cool  and  sweet, 
Sighed  as  he  passed  her,  fanning 

Her  cheeks  and  crimson  mouth, 
"  I  never  found  such  roses 

In  gardens  of  the  South." 
Laughed  as  he  passed  her,  lifting 

Her  dress  in  wave  and  fold, 
"  That  you  are  ripe  for  loving, 

No  lover  need  be  told." 
And  whispered  to  her  softly, 

Beneath  her  drooping  hat, 
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"  Your  mother  may  not  know  it, 

May  say,  '  Do  this  and  that ' — 
But  you,  my  dear,  know  better — 

You  with  your  beating  heart 
That  tells  you,  though  obscurely, 

To  play  another  part ; 
And  not  to  walk  abroad  now 

With  skirts  above  your  knee, 
Your  dress  a  scanty  child's  one, 

Of  fluttering  pongee — 
Your  bodice  disregarding 

The  splendour  of  its  guests, 
Too  simple  for  protecting 

Your  proudly  springing  breasts. 
Forgive  me  then,"  the  wind  said, 

"  If  your  perfected  grace 
Here  tempts  me  to  a  fleeting 

Invisible  embrace !  " 

iv 

A  passer-by  in  Hertford, 
That  sunny  summer  day, 
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Thought,  "  Wisdom  is  a  treasure 
Unrivalled — so  they  say. 

The  wise  may  all  be  happy, 

But  then,  their  beards  are  grey- 

I  think  the  breeze  in  Hertford 
Is  happier  than  they  !  " 
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i 
THE  house  was  still,  the  night  had  come, 

Alone  were  she  and  I. 
She  said,  "  Let's  give  a  ball  for  two, 

Since  no  one  else  is  by." 
To  clear  the  room  and  roll  the  rug 

Were  all  of  my  reply. 
She  had  an  ancient  music-box, 

The  friend  of  early  days  : 
"  It's  had  a  hard  and  weary  life," 

Said  she,  "  but  still,  it  plays." 
She  turned  it  on.    It  seemed  to  me 

The  tune  was  past  all  praise. 

ii 

A  tinkling  trilling  music-box, 
That  played  the  Danube  waltz  ; 
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And  that  was  all  it  had,  except 

Some  ten  or  twenty  faults  ; 
But  only  one  we  minded  much — 

Its  sudden  frequent  halts, 
Just  as  its  notes  were  wafting  us 

On  dreamy  pearly  wings 
To  lands  where  dancing,  music,  love, 

Were  all-important  things, 
And  every  blessed  music-box 

Had  strong  immortal  springs. 

iii 
There  never  was  a  ball  like  that, 

And  never  will  be  more  : 
With  none  to  say,  "  It's  getting  late," 

And  none  to  crowd  the  floor  ; 
No  partners  one  would  like  to  lose, 

Or  trade  another  for  : 
One  partner  and  a  music-box — 

That  makes  a  special  case  ; 
And  therefore  she  who  danced  with  me 

Could  wear  a  deeper  grace  ; 


THE  MUSIC-BOX 

The  waltz  itself  had  warmer  tints, 
The  shades  of  an  embrace. 

iv 
We  danced  and  danced  ;   around  us  both 

There  seemed  a  burning  mist ; 
Her  fragrant  bosom,  near  and  bare, 

What  mortal  could  resist  ? 
One  mad  and  breathless  moment  more 

Would  find  her  more  than  kissed. 
For  her  escape,  for  my  escape, 

No  credit  need  be  mine 
(I  still  must  think  as  then  I  thought : 

It  would  have  been  divine), 
But  Fate,  in  motley,  saved  us  both 

From  punishment  condign. 


Yes,  Fate  in  motley  : — when  at  last 
Her  smooth  bewitching  breast 

More  consciously,  more  willingly, 

Against  my  own  was  pressed, 
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When  all  her  being  seemed  to  glow, 

And  beg  to  be  caressed, 
When  dancing  threatened  faith  and  trust 

In  one  wild  flood  to  drown — 
The  poor  old  battered  music-box 

For  good  and  all  ran  down. 
We  laughed  :   I  kissed  her  hand  good  night. 

Ah,  Virtue,  take  thy  crown  ! 


LIVRE   DE   CHEVET 

THE  first  faint  silver  pallor  of  the  dawn 
Found  her  awake.    She  turned  her  restless  head 
To  watch  the  stars  that  flickered  and  were  gone. 
Then  as  the  summer  daylight  lit  her  bed 
She  wondered,  would  she  not  be  more  content, 
Being  so  wakeful,  with  a  book  to  read  ? 
Next  she  remembered  that  the  book  she  meant 
(No  other  one  would  meet  the  moment's  need) 
Was.  in  his  room.    However,  she  could  creep 
Barefooted  in  and  out :   he'd  be  asleep. 

Queer  twilight  shadows  lay  along  the  hall ; 

The  stair,  for  all  her  care,  would  crack  and  creak  ; 

A  waking  bird  alarmed  her  with  its  call — 

Her  startled  hand  flew  lightly  to  her  cheek. 

She  reached  his  door  ;  slipped  through  ;   and  met 

his  eyes 

Resting  on  hers  and  widening  with  surprise. 
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She  breathed  "  Good  morning,"  with  a  shy  soft 

look  : 

A  book  lay  near  her  hand  :  she  turned  and  fled. 
And  did  not  notice,  safely  back  in  bed, 
What  book  she  had,  nor  if  she  had  a  book. 
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I  SPENT  a  brief  cool  summer  night  in  taking 
A  lady  to  the  Market  of  the  Flowers  : 
Her  age  was  seventeen,  and  such  late  hours 
For  her  were  quite  forbidden  ;   but  forsaking 
The  narrow  path,  at  three  she  still  was  waking 
(The  moon  was  full,  and  nothing  ever  dowers 
Youth  with  more  courage  to  defy  the  Powers). 
And  when  we  turned  toward  home,  the  day  was 
breaking. 

I  left  her  at  the  door,  with  blossoms  laden, 

The  glowing  rays  of  dawn  upon  her  face  : 

A  tired,  sleepy,  happy,  charming  maiden, 

Who  took  her  leave  with  calm  untroubled  grace, 

And  added,  gazing  at  the  orange  light 

In  eastern  skies,  "  Think  !    I've  been  up  all  night !  " 
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BABS,  your  fidelity 
Proves  non-existent — 
Passing  me  pointedly, 
Blushing,  but  distant. 

Babs,  does  your  memory 
Suddenly  fail  you  ?  — 
Scruples,  belatedly, 
Spring  to  assail  you  ? 

Seven  days  yesterday 
(Let  me  assist  you, 
If  you've  forgotten  it) 
Who  was  it  kissed  you  ? 

Then  though  the  shadowy 
Darkness  concealed  you, 
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Now  no  less  certainly 
Day  has  revealed  you. 

You,  who  so  willingly 
Kissed  at  first  meeting — 
Why,  with  such  cruelty, 
Turn  from  a  greeting  ? 

Babs,  your  consistency 
Isn't  apparent. 
But,  as  for  greeting  me, 
Don't,  if  you  daren't. 

And,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  shall  continue 
Secretly  conscious  of 
What  is  within  you. 
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WHAT  do  I  most  of  all  regret  ? 

Why,  moments  when  we  climbed  the  stair 

When  lamps  were  out  and  locks  were  set ; 

Sleepy,  stumbling,  yet  aware 

How  close  we  were  and  how  alone  ; 

And  your  calm  trust,  so  gently  shown, 

Turning  to  whisper  your  good  night 

Under  the  one  last  light. 

"  Sleep  well,"  I  heard  you  say, 

Then  you  one  way 

And  I  the  other  turned.  .  .  . 

The  light  no  longer  burned. 


GARDENIAS 

A  SMALL  white  table  on  the  Spanish  porch, 

Lit  by  a  single  candle's  wavering  torch, 

With  lawns  and  palms  and  twilight  all  around  ; 

Night  coming  swiftly  on  without  a  sound ; 

The  violet  mountains  rising  like  a  wall 

Up  to  the  half-seen  stars.  .  .  .  And  scenting  all 

The  warm  pure  air  of  that  enchanted  place, 

Gardenia-bushes  with  their  lotus-bloom — 

The  sweet,  rich,  heady,  tropical  perfume 

Of  petals  in  the  darkness  ghostly  white.  .  .  . 

And  near  me  there,  full  in  the  candle-light, 

Your  vivid,  blushing,  laughing,  lovely  face. 

I  see  it  now,  across  these  ten  years'  space, 

As  clear  in  every  line  and  every  tint 

As  on  that  very  night. 

Even  the  shy,  elusive,  glancing  hint 

Of  what  you  felt  in  your  most  secret  heart — 
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That  too  I  still  can  see  and  still  can  prize  : 
No  brush  could  paint  it,  and  no  word  impart, 
But  there  it  was,  one  instant,  in  your  eyes. 
Now  when  I  think  of  you.  it's  always  there. 
And  like  an  echo  of  those  far-off  years, 
Borne  on  that  same  gardenia-scented  air 
Across  the  changing  life  that  followed  after — 
Like  half-remembered  music  that  one  hears 
In  dreams — there  falls  upon  my  listening  ears 
The  murmur  of  your  low  delicious  laughter. 


AN    ENDING 

WHEN  I  stood  up  beside  your  chair, 

Hopeless,  dumb  with  desire, 

Sick  with  despair ; 

Before  I  left  you  there, 

Watching  the  fire, 

And  when  it  all  came  surging  up, 

Future  and  past,  to  fill  the  cup  : 

New  joy  renounced,  old  pain  renewed, 

And  all  the  rancours  of  my  feud 

With  Fate  : — at  such 

A  moment,  could  I  help  but  bend 

Down  over  you,  my  friend, 

And  touch 

Your  two  warm  yielding  lips  with  mine  ? 

Ah,  who  shall  divine 

What  thoughts,  what  doubts  assailed  you  then  ? 
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What  dim  response  of  instinct  stirred 

Your  blood  ?    And  would  you  have  preferred 

No  kiss,  or  to  be  kissed  again  ? 

God  knows  what  things  may  be  : 
Perhaps  you  came  near  loving  me 
In  that  brief  twilit  hour, 
When  all  your  power 
Over  my  life  for  good  or  ill 
Hung  poised  upon  a  word. 
And  still 

You  neither  stirred 
Nor  spoke.  .  .  . 

The  long  spell  broke, 

And  with  my  unfulfilled  desire 

I  turned  away  from  your  low  chair 

And  left  you  there, 

Dreaming,  beside  the  fire. 
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i 
WITH  perfect  form  and  perfect  face, 

With  blossoms  in  her  hair, 
A  gentle  cadence  in  her  grace, 

And  ivory  body  bare, 
She  plays  her  double  flute,  and  seems 
Half  submissive,  lost  in  dreams, 

Lissome,  pure  and  fair. 

ii 
What  man  in  Athens  long  ago 

Went  to  the  market-place 
To  find  a  slave,  and  found  her  so  : 

A  maid  in  evil  case, 
Exposed  for  sale  with  other  maids, 
The  fruit  of  battle,  spoil  of  raids, 
From  Crete  or  Samothrace  ? 
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iii 
Who  bought  her  beauty,  fresh  and  sweet  ? 

Where  did  he  lead  her  to  ? 
What  court  and  threshold  knew  her  feet, 

What  rooms  familiar  grew  ? 
What  garden's  rhododendron-shade, 
Or  shapely  sun-warmed  colonnade, 

With  breezes  blowing  through  ? 

iv 
Some  cool  and  perfumed  countryside — 

Spring  coming  softly  on : 
Attica  smiling  in  her  pride, 

Seaward  to  Phaleron ; 
With  low  harmonious  hills  that  dream 
In  silence  round  a  distant  gleam — 

Sun  on  the  Parthenon. 

v 

The  orchard  wall  is  grey  with  moss, 
Over  it  plane-trees  lean  ; 
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The  wind-stirred  olive  branches  toss 

Their  silver  through  the  green  ; 
And  fragrant  bushes  bending  low 
Drink  from  the  tiny  rippling  flow 
Of  streams  that  laugh  unseen. 

vi 

The  rays  of  golden  sunlight  shimmer 
On  columns  veiled  with  leaves  ; 

On  marble  walls  the  shadows  glimmer- 
Shadows  the  foliage  weaves. 

Flowers  the  inner  courtyard  fill, 

Violet,  hyacinth,  daffodil, 
Scenting  the  April  eves. 

vii 
Here  then  she  lives  and  plays  her  flute. 

Is  pleasure  hers  or  pain  ? 
Is  Fate  a  sweet  or  bitter  fruit  ? 

What  dreams  in  darkness  reign  ? 
Curious  thoughts,  in  sunlight  fading, 
Odd  half-welcome  fancies  raiding 
Moods  that  wax  and  wane  ? 
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viii 
Soft  moods  of  gentle  vain  regret, 

Soft  moods  of  gentle  pride  : 
Feeling  her  body's  beauty — yet 

A  slave  and  not  a  bride. 
For  other  ends  of  living  meant, 
But  living  thus,  not  uncontent, 

Still,  cool — and  loved  beside. 

ix 
Her  master  could  not  help  but  feel 

So  delicate  a  spell. 
What  way  of  love  did  he  reveal  ? 

If  she  would  only  tell ! 
And  was  it  shame  she  felt  at  first, 
Within  his  gates,  in  love  unversed, 

Or  hope  ?    And  what  befell  ? 

x 
He  must  have  mused  through  pleasant  hours, 

Watching  her  come  and  go 
Across  the  court,  among  the  flowers, 
Along  the  portico  : 
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This  brightest  bloom  why  should  he  spare  ? 
Blossoms  are  plucked  when  they  are  fair, 
Whether  they  will  or  no. 

xi 
He  thought,  I  need  but  make  a  sign, 

She  dares  not  disobey  ; 
Her  days  and  nights  are  naught  but  mine.  .  , 

And  still  she  goes  her  way 
Untroubled  by  the  one  command 
She  fears  ;   untouched  by  any  hand  ; 

With  just  her  flute  to  play. 

xii 

A  deep  and  vivid  inward  light 

Plays  on  his  quiet  thought 
And  lends  it  colours  softly  bright — 

Knowing  her  surely  caught ; 
Yet  better  pleased  with  knowing  this 
Than  with  a  forced  unloving  kiss, 

Cheaply — or  dearly — bought. 
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xiii 
The  days  go  by,  the  nights  go  by, 

With  dawn  and  dusk  between, 
Like  the  unchanging  Attic  sky, 

Changing  but  still  serene.  .  .  . 
The  dusk  a  sapphire-tinted  haze 
On  hills  clear-cut  against  the  blaze 

Of  sundown's  burning  screen. 

xiv 
Then  when  the  liquid  evening  air 

Is  cool  and  pure  and  still, 
When  afterglow  and  young  moon  share 

The  sky  beyond  the  hill, 
She  plays  her  flute,  and  all  things  hearken 
To  that  one  voice,  while  shadows  darken — 

Long  note  and  purling  trill. 

xv 
For  him  she  learned,  for  him  she  played 

The  airs,  like  wind  in  pines, 
Orthagoras  of  Thebes  had  made 
And  set  to  Sappho's  lines. 
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Bewitched  was  Sappho  when  she  wrote  ; 
Bewitched,  the  Theban's  every  note, 
That  every  mood  divines. 


xvi 
The  melodies  as  they  unfold 

Evoke  the  poems  read. 
Familiar  phrases,  verse  of  gold 

To  which  the  notes  are  wed. 
He  often  smiles,  she  sometimes  halts 
Embarrassed  by  imagined  faults, 

Nor  plays  till  blush  has  fled. 

xvii 
So  in  the  dim  sweet-smelling  night 

The  fluting  calls  and  rings, 
While  Sappho's  spirit,  rich  and  bright, 

Floats  upon  music's  wings. 
All  those  round  whom  that  spirit  hovers 
Are  or  were  or  will  be  lovers.  .  .  . 

How  soft  her  flute  now  sings  ! 
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xviii 
And  once  when  yet  the  midnight  sky 

Held  moon  and  Pleiades, 
When  clearest  silver  poured  from  high 

On  her  uncovered  knees, 
She  played  an  air  not  played  before, 
And  when  she  ceased  the  silence  bore 

Her  laughter  through  the  trees. 

xix 
O  flute-girl,  slave-girl,  fair  as  dawn 

And  fresh  as  pearly  dew, 
Your  charm,  so  strong  in  days  long  gone. 

In  ivory  lives  anew  : 
O  flute-girl,  little  statuette, 
As  owners  were,  so  are  they  yet — 

Slaves  ;   and  their  mistress,  you  ! 
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A  New-World,  Fairy  lale 

i 
ONCE  upon  a  time,  in  the  town  of  Sant'  Ynez 

By  the  beaches  of  the  Western  Seas, 
There  lived  a  little  maiden  who,  everybody  says, 
Was  lovelier  than  flowers  on  the  almond  trees 
•  In  the  groves  by  the  Western  Seas. 

ii 
She  built  high  castles  in  the  wet  brown  sand, 

While  the  white  foam  kissed  her  feet, 
Or  chased  the  pearly  sea-gulls  as  they  fished  along 

the  strand, 

Or  sat  and  watched  the  Pelican's  heavy  wing-beat, 
With  the  foam  at  her  sandalled  feet. 
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iii 
Her  name  was  Mary  and  her  age  was  five, 

Five  or  a  possible  seven  ; 

And  any  one  who  looked  at  her  was  glad  to  be  alive, 
And  any  one  who  kissed  her  knew  all  about  heaven — 

That's  what  they're  like  at  seven. 

iv 
So  Mary  was  running  on  the  beach  one  day, 

Where  the  surf  curled  white  and  green, 
And  the  long  hilly  island,  far  out  and  away, 
Through  the  sun-shot  hazes  could  be  hardly  seen — 

A  veil  between  blue  and  green  : 

v 
When  suddenly  she  halted  with  a  small  scared 

scream, 

For  out  of  the  sea  there  rose 
(Like  the  very  bad  ending  of  a  very  bad  dream) 
A  tawny  old  Sea-Bear,  and  snorted  through  his 

nose — 

Bull-necked  and  crop-eared  he  rose. 
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vi 
Mary's  knees  knocked  and — horrible  and  queer — 

She  found  it  quite  impossible  to  run. 
The  Sea-Bear  landed  and  lumbered  up  near, 
Saying,  "  Mary,  you'll  be  eaten  ere  the  day  is  done  ; 

I'm  delighted  that  you  did  not  run." 

vii 
He  seized  her  with  his  flipper  and  he  flung  her  on 

his  back, 

And  plunged  through  the  surf  once  more. 
Mary  hung  limp  like  a  little  wet  sack ; 
•She  didn't  dare  cry,  though  the  friendly  shore 
Was  diminishing  more  and  more. 

viii 
The  Sea-Bear  swam  to  the  far-away  isle 

And  landed  in  a  lonely  cove. 

He  built  a  snapping  fire  and  he  said,  "  Toast  awhile, 
I  must  gather  some  dessert  in  my  grape-fruit  grove." 

So  he  left  her  in  the  lonely  cove. 
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ix 

Then  Mary  looked  away  to  the  far  mainland 

(The  Sea-Bear  had  tied  her  by  the  leg) 
And  cried  very  hard,  for  the  bravest  cannot  stand 
The  thought  of  being  eaten  like  a  doughnut  or  an 

egg— 
And  the  string  was  too  tight  on  her  leg. 

x 
The  Sea-Bear  returning  had  pity  on  her  tears 

And  said,  "  This  is  Friday,  I  forgot ; 
So  come,  wipe  your  lashes  and  put  away  your  fears, 
I'll  save  you  up  for  Sunday,  and  I  really  will  not 

Eat  you  now,  as  it's  Friday.    I  forgot." 

xi 
Turning  her  loose  on  Saturday  to  run  about  the  isle, 

Quite  certain  she  could  never  get  away, 
The  Sea-Bear  swam  to  Pinos  Point,  mile  on  bubbly 

mile, 
To  ask  his  friends  the  Walruses  to  dine  with  him 

next  day. 

Poor  girl,  how  could  she  get  away  ? 
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xii 
She  was  sitting  on  a  hill-top,  quavery  and  pale, 

But  trying  to  be  brave  and  smile, 
When  the  Pelican  came  flying — flap,  flap,  sail, 
And  flap  again  and  sail  again,  Pelican-style — 

Then  Mary  found  it  easier  to  smile. 

xiii 
And  when  the  slow  and  solemn  bird  was  getting 

very  near, 

She  called  to  him,  waving  with  her  hand  : 
"  Pelican  !    Come  here  !    Oh,  my  Pelican  dear  ! 
Tell  me  how  to  get  across,  back  to  mainland  !  " 
And  he  coasted  toward  the  waving  of  her  hand. 

xiv 
He  lit,  and  Mary  rushing  up  to  shake  him  by  the 

wing 

Cried,  "  Oh,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here  ! 
The  Sea-Bear,  that  horrible  and  terrible  old  thing, 
The  Sea-Bear  has  caught  me,  and  I  fear  my  end  is 

near — 

Or  would  have  been,  but  now  you  are  here." 
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xv 
"  True,"  said  the  bird,  "  but  suppose  I  cannot  fly 

With  the  burden  of  a  maid  so  plump  ? 
However,  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  the  thing  a  try. 
Climb  on.    Are  you  ready  ?    Here  we  go  !  " — Flap, 

bump. 
Mary  was  much  too  plump. 

xvi 
Mary  rubbed  her  elbow  and  the  Pelican  his  bill ; 

Said  Mary  then,  "  Perhaps  you'd  better  go 
Alone  to  find  help."    Said  the  Pelican,  "  I  will. 
Good-bye,  see  you  later,  and  I  won't  be  slow." 

And  Mary  said,  "  It  hurts  to  see  you  go." 

xvii 
The  Pelican  flew  oversea  and  met  an  Errant  Knight 

Who  was  riding  on  a  Pinto  Horse  ; 
And  when  he  heard  of  what  was  up,  of  Mary's 

dreadful  plight, 

He  promised  to  deliver  her  by  stratagem  or  force  ; 

"  You  tell  her  not  to  worry,"  said  the  Horse. 
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xviii 
The  Pelican  flew  off  in  haste  to  bear  the  goodly 

news, 

While  the  Pinto  and  the  Knight  began  to  plot 
Of  how  to  cross  the  shining  sea,  now  gay  with  sunset 

hues  ; 
And  as  they  both  were  clever  they  arranged  it  to  a 

dot, 
Then  set  about  the  working  of  the  plot. 

zix 
They  started  in  a  hurry,  for  the  night  was  coming 

on, 

And  they  clambered  up  the  Summit  Trail 
To  the  high  skyline  of  the  range  of  San  Ramon, 
While  the  unrisen  moon  spread  a  silvery  veil 
Over  stars  at  the  top  of  the  trail. 

xx 
On  the  ridge  the  Pinto  whispered,  "  Look  out, 

it's  coming  soon  !  " 

Then  the  Knight  slid  quickly  from  his  horse 
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And  hid  behind  a  little  bush  and  waited  for  the 

moon. 
The  shining  silver  edge  of  it  appeared  in  proper 

course — 
"  Now  !  "  cried  the  Pinto  Horse. 

xxi 
So  then  before  the  rising  moon  could  reach  the  open 

sky 

From  the  ridge-line  of  San  Ramon, 
The  Errant  Knight  bestraddled  it  and  rose  on  high ; 
Oh,  far  above  the  Pinto,  who  was  still  upon 
The  Sierra  of  San  Ramon. 

xxii 
All  night  he  soared  and  sailed  and  sank,  with  many 

stars  around, 

Until  the  setting  moon  approached  the  isle  ; 
And  as  it  touched   the  skyline  there,  he  stepped 

upon  the  ground 
And  yawned  and  fell  asleep  at  once,  and  slept  a 

little  while 

On  the  hills  of  the  Sea-Bear's  isle. 
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xxiii 
The  Pelican  found  him  sleeping  sound  and  roused 

him  up  in  haste, 

"  Oh  hurry,  for  the  time  is  near  ! 
The  grid  is  on  the  fire  and  the  gravy's  to  his  taste, 
The  Sea-Bear   will    be  very  soon    a-frying  Mary 

dear — 
It's  lucky  that  the  cove  is  near  !  " 

xxiv 
Together  Knight  and  Pelican  went  rushing  down  the 

slope ; 

The  Pelican  kept  shouting,  "  Here  we  come  !  " 
So  Mary,  who  was  giving  up  her  final  spark  of  hope 
And  thinking  it  would  soon  be  like  the  ashes  of  a 

crumb, 
Took  heart  when  she  heard  "  Here  we  come  !  " 

xxv 
The  Sea-Bear,  having  trussed  her  up  in  readiness 

to  fry, 
Was  fussing  with  the  fire  and  the  grid, 
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When  suddenly  the  Knight  appeared  and  cried, 

"  Give  in  or  die  !  " 
The   Sea-Bear,  not  at  all  afraid,  said,   "  Well.   I 

never  did  !  " 
And  he  hit  him  on  the  helmet  with  the  grid. 

xxvi 
But  the  helmet  stood  the  blow,  and  the  Knight 

without  delay 

Gave  the  flipper  of  the  Sea-Bear  such  a  twist 
That  he  whimpered  with  the  dreadful  pain  and 

nearly  passed  away, 
But  managed  to  remark  in  time,  "  You  win,  I  can't 

resist 
The  torture  of  this  frightful  flipper- twist." 

xxvii 
"  Oh,  Mary  dear,  your  life  is  safe  !     Oh  sweet 

triumphal  day  !  " 

Sang  the  Pelican  while  fumbling  at  the  strings 
That  bound  poor  Mary's  tender  limbs  in  such  a 
brutal  way. 
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The  Sea-Bear  nursed  his  aching  wrist  and  mumbled 

many  things  ; 
And  the  Knight  with  his  penknife  cut  the  strings. 

xxviii 
"  You  Sea-Bear,"  said  the  Knight,  "  if  you  do  not 

want  your  wrist 

Retwisted,  you  must  carry  us  back 
To  the  shore  of  Sant'  Ynez  ;    take  your  pick  of 

swim  or  twist." 
And  the  Sea-Bear  said  politely,  "  Mr  Knight,  you 

have  the  knack 
Of  persuasion  :  I  will  gladly  swim  you  back." 

xxix 
The  Knight  bestrode  the  Sea-Bear,  with  Mary  up  in 

front, 

And  they  ploughed  through  the  water  of  the  sea. 
The  Pelican  with  lightsome  heart  flew  on  ahead 

to  hunt 

For  the  Pinto,  realizing  just  how  anxious  he  must  be 
In  the  matter  of  his  master  gone  to  sea. 
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XXX 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  Mary,  when  they'd  gone  about 

a  mile, 

"  I'll  kiss  you,  if  you  like,  for  pay, 
Because  you  came  and  saved  me  on  the  Sea-Bear's 

isle." 
The  Knight  said,  "  Thank  you,  that's  a  very  pretty 

way 
Of  paying  for  what  needs  no  pay." 

xxxi 
They  landed,  and  the  Pinto  and  the  Pelican  were 

there, 

And  everyone  was  feeling  I'm-so-glad, 
Except  the  wicked,  flipper-twisted,  sorry  old  Sea- 

Bear— 

But  it  was  very  right  and  fair  that  he  be  feeling  sad. 
For  the  Wicked  have  no  business  being  glad. 


